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The joint meeting of the American Philological Association and the 
Archaeological Institute of America, held at Haverford College, December 
29-31, was largely attended and was decidedly successful. 

The presidential address, delivered by Professor Capps of Princeton Uni- 
versity, “‘ Reflections on Classical Scholarship in America,” was a comprehensive 
summary of the work in classics done in this country. He traced very skilfully 
the course of classical scholarship and teaching, and showed plainly the advance 
which has come about through several generations of hard and earnest work. 
Clearly and definitely President Capps sketched the development that has 
led from an almost complete dependence on German professors and German 
universities, both for graduate work and for “finishing,” to our present posi- 
tion when most classical students do their graduate work at our universities— 
and rightly so, for they now offer fully adequate training—and finish with a 
year or two at the School in Rome or the School in Athens. The address was 
both timely and an encouragement to renewed effort to maintain and to 
advance the cause of classical scholarship in the United States. 

The program of papers at the Philological meetings was varied, and in the 
main profitable. Some papers bearing on textual criticism were hard to 
follow even with the aid of diagrams, and will be of more value when printed. 
A number of papers, however, combined scholarship and literary technique 
in a way that is distinctly creditable and hopeful for the future. 

The joint meetings of the Institute and the Association were of great 
interest. Professor Frothingham’s important paper on ‘The Origin of 
Hermes and the Caduceus” was notable for its reversal of former conceptions 
on that subject. I cannot forego a Macte for the brilliant farrago of Professor 
Laing; it was a flash that dazzled and delighted us. 

The social side was extremely pleasant. The luncheon given by Haver- 
ford College and, I am told, the reception to the visiting ladies at the 
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Haverford Union, were thoroughly enjoyed. Certainly the smoker at the 
Merion Cricket Club, which was given largely through the generosity of 
members of the club, will long remain in our minds as a harmony of hos- 
pitality and good cheer. 

The members of the local committee are to be complimented on the com- 
pleteness and comfort of all their arrangements, and the thanks of all who 
attended are due them, and to President and Mrs. Sharpless and Haverford 
College. 

It is pleasing to note that next year the joint meeting will again be held 
in a small college town, at Princeton University. 

The following officers were elected to serve for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, E. P. Morris, of Yale University; Vice-Presidents, C. D. Buck, of the 
University of Chicago, and K. F. Smith, of Johns Hopkins University; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Frank Gardner Moore, of Columbia University; Executive 
Committee, the above officers and J. A. Scott, of Northwestern; C. Knapp, 
of Columbia; A. L. Wheeler, of Bryn Mawr; R. W. Husband, of Dartmouth; 
W. B. McDaniel, of Pennsylvania. 


A BUREAU OF INFORMATION 


A recent letter from one of our correspondents contained the 
following statement: ‘‘There seems to be no bureau of information 
in our Classical Association, and so I hope you will pardon my 
troubling you,” etc. On the contrary, it should be understood 
that the Association’s Journal is its bureau of information; and, 
while we are not planning a formal department of “Questions and 
Answers,” we shall be glad to answer or obtain answers to perti- 
nent questions from our readers and publish these answers in an 
appropriate place in the Journal, where the questions seem to be 
of more than individual interest. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 
The eleventh meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South will be held at Nashville, Tennessee, on April 2 
and 3, 1915. The full program will be printed in advance in the 
Journal as usual. 
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XENOPHON’S COMRADES IN ARMS 


By Rosert J. BONNER 
University of Chicago 


The Anabasis ends with the incorporation of a remnant of five 
thousand (Diodorus xiv. 37) in the army of Thibron, the Spartan 
general in charge of the operations against the Persians, in March, 
399, just two years after they began the expedition. By means of 
scanty notices in other works of Xenophon, recently supplemented 
by a reference in the Hellenica Oxyrhynchia, it is possible to trace 
their history in the service of Sparta down to 394 B.c. 

When Cyrus began to assemble troops for an attack on his 
brother he applied to Sparta for aid. The request was granted and 
the admiral Samos or Samius (Diodorus xiv. 19; Xen. Hellen. 
iii. 1. 1) was instructed to render all the assistance in his power. 
Afterward a Spartan fleet of thirty-five ships sailed to co-operate 
with Cyrus on the coast of Cilicia." On board was Chirisophus 
with a contingent of seven or eight hundred hoplites.? Diodorus 
(xiv. 21) states explicitly that Chirisophus was a Spartan officer in 
command of a Spartan force, but adds that an effort was made to 
conceal this fact by the circulation of a report that this force con- 
sisted of mercenary troops. Xenophon apparently chose to accept 
this version; he describes Chirisophus as a Lacedaemonian, pera- 
Kipov. 

The first official news of the arrival of the Ten Thousand at the 
Pontus was the report of Chirisophus, who, in March, 400 B.c., 
went to Anaxibius, the Spartan admiral in the Hellespont, with a 
request for ships to convey the army from Trapezus. At the end 

*In Hellenica iii. 1. 1, Samius is the Spartan admiral; in Anabasis i. 4. 21, Pythag- 
oras is in command of the fleet that joined Cyrus off the coast of Cilicia. The 
detailed account of the Anabasis is to be preferred. No doubt Pythagoras had in 
the meantime succeeded to the command. 

? Diodorus (xiv. 19) gives the number as eight hundred, but Xenophon’s estimate 


of seven hundred is more likely to be correct. Plutarch (Artaxerxes 6) says Sparta 
ordered Clearchus to aid Cyrus. Evidently he confused Clearchus and Chirisophus. 
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of two months he returned with one trireme and found that the 
army had reached Sinope. Although Anaxibius had failed to send 
ships he promised the soldiers employment and pay as soon as 
they reached the Hellespont (Anab. vi. 1. 16). In July they 
reached Calpe, where Chirisophus died. The command of the 
army was offered to Cleander, harmost of Byzantium, who visited 
the troops at this point (ibid. vi. 6. 33 ff.). Cleander refused to 
accept the command but promised to be of service to them when 
they reached Byzantium. It is evident that the Spartan officers 
deemed it advisable to keep in touch with so formidable a force as 
it approached the confines of their empire. 

The arrival of the army at Chrysopolis alarmed the satrap 
Pharnabazus. To insure his province from further plunder he 
offered inducements to Anaxibius to transport the army to Europe 
(ibid. vi. 5. 7 ff.). Anaxibius persuaded the soldiers to cross by 
renewing his promise of service in the Chersonese under Cyniscus, 
a Spartan officer (ibid. vii. 1. 3; 2. 2). Irritated at not receiving 
pay immediately on their arrival at Byzantium, they proposed to 
seize the city. Xenophon’s tact and influence, however, saved the 
situation. This incident probably determined Xenophon to delay 
his departure no longer. Anaxibius’ term of office was almost over 
and Xenophon proposed to return to Greece with him. But 
Pharnabazus’ failure to reward Anaxibius for his services in keeping 
the army out of Asia caused a further postponement (ibid. vii. 2. 7). 
Incensed at the satrap’s perfidy, Anaxibius instructed Xenophon 
to take the army across to Asia at once. Divided counsels had 
prevented the soldiers from settling upon any plan, and Xenophon 
found them still in the neighborhood of Byzantium, engaged in 
plundering Thracian villages. They heartily accepted the proposal 
to return to Asia, but were prevented by Aristarchus, the new 
harmost, whom Pharnabazus had bribed (ibid. vii. 2. 12). Aris- 
tarchus renewed the offer of service in the Chersonese (ibid. vii. 
3. 3), but the soldiers preferred service with the Thracian prince, 
Seuthes, under the leadership of Xenophon. 

In March, 399 B.c., Thibron sent two agents to secure the 
services of the Cyreians. Xenophon was induced again to delay 
his departure and to conduct the army to Thibron. Crossing 
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over to Lampsacus they marched through the Troad and took 
possession of Pergamus. Here a raid was made upon the castle of 
Asidates, a Persian nobleman. The first attack failed, but a 
second, in which the whole army participated, was entirely success- 
ful and yielded much plunder. 

Thibron had not been able to make much headway against the 
Persians under Tissaphernes, whose numerous calvary prevented 
the Greeks from operating in the plain. The accession of the 
Cyreians enabled Thibron to take the offensive and accomplish 
as much as was to be expected from a commander of his caliber. 
These successes were in part at least due to the wholesome terror 
the Ten Thousand had inspired in their old enemy, Tissaphernes 
(cf. Xen. Hellen. iii. 1. 6; cf. iii. 2. 18). 

The Spartan authorities, dissatisfied with the results of Thibron’s 
operations, recalled him before the end of the year. On his return 
he was tried and banished because he had permitted his troops to 
plunder the allies (ibid. iii. 1. 7 ff.). Dercylidas, who succeeded 
Thibron, had already seen service in Asia Minor (ibid. iii. 1. 9). 
It is interesting to note that Timasion, one of the generals who 
conducted the retreat of the Ten Thousand, had served under 
Dercylidas in 411 B.c. (Anab. v. 6. 24; Thucy. viii. 6. 1). Appar- 
ently he was one of those who entered the Spartan service. 

In the spring of 398 a committee arrived from Sparta to inquire 
into the military situation. They found Dercylidas a capable 
and successful commander and continued him in command for 
another year. At the same time they censured the disorders of the 
previous year which had resulted in the recall and banishment of 
Thibron. The unnamed commander of the Cyreians replied by 
criticizing roundly the administration of Thibron as being respon- 
sible for the disorders (Hellen. iii. 2. 6). The plain implication 
of this excuse is that the Cyreians were the chief offenders. It is 
entirely likely that Xenophon was now in command of these troops. 
Opinion is divided as to whether he had visited Athens in the mean- 
time. It is true that he intended to leave the army at Pergamus 
and that he was with Agesilaus in the march from Asia to Boeotia 

.in 394 (Anab. v. 3.6). Beyond these facts we have no information. 
It is not well to attach too much importance to his expressed 
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intention of leaving the army at Pergamus. On at least four 
previous occasions he had intended to take his departure (at Calpe, 
Anab. vi. 2. 15; at Chrysopolis, vii. 1. 4; at Byzantium, vii. 1. 39; 
at Selymbria, vii. 7. 57; at Pergamus, vii. 8. 23). But there is a 
consideration which makes it highly improbable that he consented 
to serve under Thibron. In view of the strained relations constantly 
existing between the Cyreians and the Spartan officers, it was 
natural that Xenophon should be frequently under grave suspicions 
(Anab. vi. 1. 32; 6. 15). Rightly or wrongly he believed that 
Aristarchus had designs upon his life (ibid. vii. 2. 14; cf. vii. 6. 9; 
6. 33). He seems also to have regarded as well founded the report 
that reached him that Thibron intended to put him to death (ibid. 
vii. 6. 43-44). Under these circumstances it is almost incredible 
that he consented to put himself in the hands of Thibron. This 
situation will account for the animus Xenophon betrays in the 
account of Thibron’s campaign (Hellen. iii. 1. 5, Marchant and 
Underhill’s notes). The first reliable indication of the presence 
of Xenophon with the army is his description of the excellent 
hunting at Dascylium, where Agesilaus spent the winter of 395-394. 
Not even Xenophon would have stopped to mention the hunting in 
the game preserves and in the open fields, the well-stocked river, 
and the numerous waterfowl, had he not himself enjoyed the sport 
(ibid. iv. 1. 15 ff.). 

The efficiency of the Cyreians under Dercylidas is well attested 
by Tissaphernes’ unwillingness to meet them in battle and his 
readiness to conclude an armistice (ibid. iii. 2. 18). His attitude 
was due to his respect for the Cyreians and his belief that all Greeks 
were like them. 

In 396 Agesilaus took over the command of the forces in Asia. 
At the suggestion of Conon the Athenian, the Persian king had 
determined to try to win control of the sea. Lysander, at whose 
instance Agesilaus offered to take the field, firmly believed that 
the success of the Ten Thousand warranted him in hoping that the 
Spartans under an aggressive leader could easily defeat the Persians. 
So powerful was the influence exercised by the Cyreian expedition 
that Agesilaus even entertained hopes of dethroning the Persian 


king (ibid. iii. 5. 1). 
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One year after Agesilaus’ arrival in Asia Herippidas was placed 
in command of the Cyreians. Meyer (Theopomps Hellenica, p. 23) 
suggests that Xenophon was relieved of military duties in order 
that he might be free for diplomatic and administrative work. 
This marks the end of Xenophon’s intimate relations with the Ten 
Thousand, which had extended over a period of six years. 

The next reference to the Cyreians occurs in the Hellenica 
Oxyrhynchia (xvi. 2). In the autumn of 395 Agesilaus set out for 
the Hellespont. On reaching Mysia he attempted to induce the 
inhabitants, who were practically independent of the king, to join 
him. Those who refused he tried to coerce by ravaging their 
lands. In revenge they attacked him in a pass and inflicted con- 
siderable loss. On the following day he set an ambuscade of ray 
Aepxuideiwy and succeeded in extricating his army 
from a dangerous position. These are no doubt the Cyreians, 
as we know of no other body that could be described as the “ Dercy- 
lidean mercenaries’’; they are not mentioned again in the Hellenica 
Oxyrhynchia. Later in the same campaign Herippidas made a 
successful night attack on Pharnabazus. No doubt his own com- 
mand formed the bulk of the troops that participated in this 
operation. 

When Agesilaus was recalled in 394 he made a special effort to 
induce Asiatic Greeks to accompany him; but they were reluctant 
to fight against Greeks. It is unlikely, however, that the mercenary 
captains found any difficulty in persuading Cyreians to enlist for 
this expedition, as it offered to many an easy means of returning 
home. The Cyreians served in the mercenary division under 
Herippidas (Hellen. iv. 2. 5; 3. 15; Xen. Ages. ii. 1). Xenophon, 
who was present at the battle of Coronea, notices the spirit displayed 
by his former comrades in charging and routing the troops opposed 
to them. Isocrates attributes the success of Agesilaus’ campaigns 
in Asia to the Cyreian troops (iv. 144). 

After the battle Agesilaus disbanded his troops. Neither 
Xenophon nor any other writer mentions these famous soldiers of 
fortune again. It is not improbable that some of the younger men, 
particularly those who came from Thessaly, eventually entered the 
service of Jason, who became tyrant of Pherae in 379. Three 
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years later Polydamus of Pharsalus laid before the Spartans the 
ambitious projects of this able tyrant who, like Agesilaus, dreamed of 
conquering Asia (Hellen. vi. 1. 12; Isocrates v. 119). The achieve- 
ments of the Ten Thousand as well as those of Agesilaus had fired 
his ambition. If Jason gained his knowledge of the history of the 
Ten Thousand from a literary source it must have been the work 
of Sophaenetus, as Xenophon’s Anabasis was not yet published. 
But the main features of the retreat must have been known in 
Greece long before any account was published. A soldier like Jason, 
however, would be satisfied only with a technical narrative, such 
as an officer of experience in the art of war alone could furnish. 
Among the fifteen hundred soldiers of Menon the Thessalian, there 
must have been many who could furnish such an account. We may 
be sure that Jason would be eager to secure the service of veterans 
of Cyrus in his contingent of six thousand mercenaries. 

From the earliest times Greeks were accustomed to mercenary 
service abroad; but it was not until the fourth century that mer- 
cenaries began to replace the citizen-soldiers in Greece. When 
Cyrus assembled troops for an attack on his brother, conditions 
were unusually favorable for securing recruits. The Peloponnesian 
war left without congenial employment many men who had acquired 
military tastes and habits. Many others were driven into exile 
as a result of the political changes that followed the overthrow of 
the Athenian empire. And yet the bulk of his recruits came not 
from these classes, but from men of established position who were 
tempted by the prospect of adventure and lucrative employment. 
Xenophon takes pains to explain that his plan to found a city was 
not acceptable to the army because the majority were men with 
home ties who were anxious to return to their relatives; they com- 
prised youths who had run away from home, men in straitened cir- 
cumstances who hoped to profit financially by foreign service, and 
men of some means who advanced money to others less fortunate 
than themselves for transportation and equipment. It is implied 
that the minority—men without home ties—included political 
refugees, fugitives from justice, runaway slaves, and adven- 
turers of all kinds, though but few are mentioned in the Anabasis 


(v. 4. 8). 
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The accidents of litigation in the fourth century have preserved 
personal details regarding several Athenian mercenary soldiers. 
These facts, combined with information contained in the Anabasis, 
and stock motifs in the New Comedy, enable us to obtain fairly 
clear impressions of typical soldiers of fortune. The fourth oration 
of Isaeus presents excellent pictures of two types—the thrifty, 
respectable citizen and the homeless rover. The case of Hagnon 
et Hagnotheus v. Chariades involved the disposition of the estate of 
Nicostratus. Chariades had left Athens to escape punishment for 
his misdeeds. According to the statements of a hostile lawyer, 
possibly Isaeus himself, he had been arrested and committed to 
prison as a thief caught in the act. It seems that he was being 
held for trial without bail when the Eleven permiited him and 
other prisoners to escape. For this negligence or connivance these 
officials were tried and executed. Information was laid before the 
senate again charging Chariades with theft, a crime which was 
classed as a felony. This happened, in all probability, during the 
inquiry into the conduct of the Eleven, which the senate was com- 
missioned to make. But be that as it may, Chariades disobeyed the 
summons and escaped from the city. Evidently he engaged in 
military service abroad. At least he became acquainted with 
Nicostratus, an Athenian soldier of fortune. In the intervals of 
campaigning they engaged in business as partners. Of the nature 
of their business ventures nothing is known. After an absence of 
seventeen years he reappeared in Athens to claim the estate of his 
comrade-in-arms and partner, Nicostratus, who, after a continuous 
absence of eleven years, was slain in action. His remains and his 
property, amounting to two talents, were brought to Athens. The 
arrival of this comparatively large sum of money was the signal for 
the appearance of a swarm of claimants, who on various pretexts 
prepared to contest the rights of two young men, Hagnon and 
Hagnotheus, who had taken possession as next of kin of an intestate. 
They claimed to be cousins of Nicostratus and had buried his ashes 
with the customary rites. I will quote Isaeus’ lively and humorous 
description of these different claimants (iv. 7-10): 


Who did not have his hair cropped in mourning when those two talents 
came from Ake? Who did not put on black in the hope of inheriting the money 
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by his display of grief? What a crowd of relatives and sons by testamentary 
adoption appeared as claimants of the estate of Nicostratus! Demosthenes 
claimed to be his uncle; but when he was exposed by my clients he desisted. 
Telephus contended that Nicostratus had bequeathed to him his entire estate. 
And he also soon abandoned his claim. Ameiniades appeared before the archon 
with a son of the deceased under three years of age in spite of the fact that 
Nicostratus had not been in Athens for eleven years. Pyrrhus of Lamptrae 
said that Nicostratus had dedicated his property to Athenae and had appointed 
him trustee. And Ctesias of Besa, and Cranauss first said that they held a 
judgment against Nicostratus for a talent; but failing to substantiate their 
assertion they alleged that he was their freedman. These are the men who at 
once swooped down on the estate of Nicostratus. At that time Chariades had 
not yet appeared as claimant; but a little later he appeared, not only claiming 
the property for himself, but foisting in a son of his own mistress, in the hope 
either of inheriting the property or, failing that, of making the lad a citizen. 
But he, too, realizing that he would fail to prove the relationship, relinquished 
the contest on behalf of the boy and entered suit on his own behalf as legatee. 


Chariades was the only claimant who tried to make good his claim 
in court. We do not know the outcome of the case. 

Here we have pictures of two distinct types of mercenary. 
Nicostratus is a respectable, thrifty man who sees in foreign service 
an opportunity to advance his fortunes. In the intervals between 
campaigns he invested his money in business and accumulated a 
considerable fortune. Apparently he made no effort to keep in 
touch with his relatives. This is not surprising, as he had none 
nearer than cousins. Chariades, on the other hand, is a criminal 
who found it expedient to absent himself from Athens until his 
crimes were forgotten or outlawed. 

The property of Athenians who were killed in foreign service 
after being absent a few years must have given rise to much litiga- 
tion. Indeed, we are told that this is a typical case: ‘‘ And Charia- 
des is not the only person who has done this sort of thing. Many 
others have in the past claimed the property of men who died 
abroad, without in some cases even being personally acquainted with 
them” (Isaeus iv. 21). The difficulty of establishing the identity 
of the deceased in such cases encouraged these baseless claims. 

The second oration of Isaeus is concerned with two young men 
who went to the wars. Eponymus of Acharnae died, leaving a 
family of two sons and two daughters. After seeing their sisters 
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suitably married, the young men served in Thrace under Iphicrates, 
the famous Athenian mercenary leader. After an absence of several 
years they returned to Athens. Shortly after their return Menecles, 
the aged husband of the younger sister, divorced his wife by con- 
sent, and as he had no children adopted one of the young men. The 
other returned to the wars. The adopted son agreed to take charge 
of his brother’s property during his absence. They were possessed 
of some means, as is shown by the size of their sisters’ dowries, 
twenty minas. In Thrace they won, not only some military dis- 
tinction, but added to their means. One was content to return to 
civil life after a few years of service but the other found the adven- 
turous life of the soldier of fortune more to his liking. 

The wars in Thrace in which they engaged are probably the 
contests which Iphicrates waged in 383 B.c. against Cotys, whose 
daughter he subsequently married. One is reminded of Seuthes’ 
offer to make Xenophon his son-in-law. The marriage feast of 
Iphicrates and Cotys’ daughter is described in the Protesilaus of 
Anaxandrides (Athenaeus iv. 131a). No doubt Iphicrates’ officers 
shared in the banquet.' I venture to translate the description. 
One of the characters, evidently a slave, offers to entertain a friend 
at a banquet more splendid than that of Iphicrates in Thrace. 

And they do say that there was some class to that feast. The whole 
market place was carpeted with purple rugs. A horde of wild, shaggy-haired, 
butter-eating tribesmen was there. The kettles of bronze were each bigger 
than a dormitory for twelve. Cotys himself, with his loins girded up, served 
the juice in a silver pitcher and sipping from the mixing-bowls became intoxi- 
cated before the drinkers. Antigenidas played the flute, Argas sang, and 
Cephisodotus of Acharnae played the cithara. Now the spacious city of Sparta 
was the subject of the lay. Anon the melody changed and seven-gated Thebes 
was praised in song. The dowry was two droves of bay horses, a flock of goats, 
a golden shield, a shell-shaped bowl, a snow pitcher, a jar of silver dust, a 
twelve-cubit bin of mushrooms, and a hundred head of polypluses. Such 
they say was the marriage feast Cotys gave to Iphicrates in Thrace. 


Astyphilus, son of Euthycrates of the deme of Araphen, was for 
many years constantly on foreign service and attained the rank of 
captain (Isaeus ix). Wherever an army was being recruited he 
was sure to be found. Among other wars, he had served around 


* Cf. Xenophon’s description of a Thracian banquet, Amab. vii. 3. 21 ff. 
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Corinth during the years 394-390 and throughout the Theban 
war, 378-371. Between these two campaigns he had seen service 
in Thessaly. Extant authorities contain no record of a war in 
Thessaly between 390 and 378, but Jason, who became tyrant of 
Pherae in 379, must have been active for a part of this time. He 
was killed at Mytilene, serving as a volunteer in an Athenian force, 
and his remains were brought to Athens and interred by his friends 
and companions-in-arms. 

As Astyphilus had never married, Cleon, a cousin, at once took 
possession of his property, which included a farm inherited from his 
father, in the name of his own infant son, whom he claimed the 
deceased had adopted by will on the eve of his departure for 
Mytilene. The will, it was alleged, had been deposited with Hiero- 
cles, a maternal uncle of Astyphilus. But his uterine half-brother, 
the present speaker, on his return from a military expedition in 
which he probably served as a mercenary, claimed the estate as 
next of kin. In order to make good his pretensions he had to prove 
that the will in the custody of Hierocles was a forgery. This he 
attempted to do by producing evidence that Hierocles had ap- 
proached several of Astyphilus’ relatives in turn and offered 
to furnish a will in favor of each on condition that he himself should 
receive a share of the estate. The ease with which a forged will 
could be probated in Athens makes this story seem plausible 
enough. 

Euthycrates may have been the proposer of the decree admitting 
Methymna into the second Athenian confederacy in 378-377 B.c. 
His uncle, Cleon, was one of the treasurers of Athena in 377-376, 
and Myronides, a cousin, was a senator about the middle of the 
fourth century. 

Of the class of men who collected and equipped companies for 
service we have several examples. Episthenes, one of the Ten 
Thousand, had on a former occasion collected a company of the 
handsomest men he could find. It is not likely that he advanced 
any money to them. An Athenian who collected a body of men 
for foreign service ran some risk of involving the state in complica- 
tions, owing to a breach of neutrality. Isaeus (xi. 48-49) mentions 
a certain Macartatus, a member of an important Athenian family, 
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who sold his farm and bought and equipped a trireme for a fili- 
bustering expedition to Crete. The Lacedaemonians protested 
against the breach of neutrality and threatened war. The date is 
not known. The Hellenica Oxyrhynchia (i. 1), discovered in 1907, 
gives interesting details about a similar filibustering expedition." 
The stock recourse of the young man who wished for any reason to 
leave home was to go to the wars in Asia or in Egypt. The bugler 
Silanus of Macistus in Elis probably ran away from home to serve 
under Cyrus at the age of sixteen (vii. 4. 16). In Menander’s 
Samian Girl (420 ff.) Moschion declares that had it not been for 
his attachment for Plangon he would not have borne his father’s 
abuse, but would have gone off to Caria or Bactra. In the four- 
teenth idyl of Theocritus a disappointed lover seeks solace in service 
in Egypt. Clinia, in the Hauton Timoroumenos (112 ff.), which is 
based on an early play of Menander, went off to the wars in Asia 
as a result of his father’s harshness. And his father, Menedemus, 
boasts that when he was a young man he did not fall in love, but 
went to Asia to mend his fortunes and win renown. Lucian 
describes a dutiful son as one who does not threaten to run away 
to the wars if his mother refuses to grant all his requests. 

Boiscus, the Thessalian prize fighter, who turned footpad in 
Cotyora, represents a class of mere robbers and plunderers, which 
became numerous in the mercenary armies of the period (v. 8. 23). 
In the Miles Gloriosus (74) the captain calls the men whom he has 
just recruited latrones. 

It is often assumed that many of the Ten Thousand were 
political refugees. But Xenophon mentions only four. Doubtless 
there were others. A few slaves who had run away during the 
Peloponnesian war were found in the ranks of the Ten Thousand. 
Apollonides, a Lydian slave from Boeotia, held the rank of captain 
(iii. 1. 26). 

Modern opinion as to the morale of the Ten Thousand is divided. 
Grote, who regards them as heroes, and Cousin, who calls them dix 
mille vauriens, represent the extreme views. Grote is nearer the 
truth. They certainly compare most favorably with the pro- 
fessional mercenaries of the fourth century. 


t See Classical Journal, V, 357. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF FESTIVAL ARRANGEMENTS UPON 
THE DRAMA OF THE GREEKS 


PART III 


By Roy C. FLICKINGER 
Northwestern University 


Aeschylus’ earlier play, the Suppliants, resembles the Persians 
in having no prologue, and so at vs. 12 of the parodus the choreutae 
disclose their identity by declaring that Danaus is their father. 
Moreover, since Danaus enters the orchestra simultaneously with 
the chorus, this statement serves to introduce him also, though he 
has no chance to speak until vs. 176. When he does speak, however, 
he makes assurance doubly sure by addressing the chorus as his 
“children.” Thus, from the fact that the early plays had no pro- 
logues, there grew up the practice of having the chorus (or cory- 
phaeus) introduce not merely the first actor but every new character, 
as he appeared. For example, when the king of Argos makes his 
entrance in the Suppliants, he engages in conversation with the 
Danaids, ignoring their father, and in reply to their question declares 
his name and station (vss. 247 ff.). This continued to be the 
regular practice, even after prologues were de rigueur, in all the 
plays of Aeschylus and in the earlier ones of Sophocles and Eu- 
ripides. In comedy this method of procedure was less common, 
partly because this was no longer the usual convention in con- 
temporaneous tragedy and partly because comedy closely approxi- 
mates the manners of everyday life, which do not indorse this 
kind of introduction. When employed in comedy, it was often 
intended to give a tone of tragic parody. For instance, in Aris- 
tophanes’ Acharnians (1069 {.) the approach of a messenger is 
announced by the chorus as follows: ‘‘Lo, here speeds one ‘with 
bristled crest’ as though to proclaim some message dire,” the 
tragic tone of which in the original is unmistakable (cf. Starkie’s 
edition ad loc.). 
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Phrynichus’ Phoenissae was the first play which we know to 
have had a prologue (476 B.c.). Aeschylus’ Septem has the earliest 
extant prologue (467 B.c.). Of course, this change in the economy 
of the play involved a change also in dramatic technique. Now 
the entrance of actors preceded that of the chorus. If one actor 
came alone, he had to introduce himself, as Eteocles does in the 
Septem: “Tf we succeed, the credit belongs to heaven; but if we 
fail, Eteocles alone will loudly be assailed throughout the town.” 
If two actors enter together at the beginning of the play, they may 
by alternately addressing each other by name make their identity 
clear to the audience, as Cratus and Hephaestus do in Aeschylus’ 
Prometheus. Moreover, before his exit Cratus calls Prometheus 
whom he has helped to nail to the rocky background by name 
(vs. 85). We have seen that when the chorus opened a play they 
introduced the actors who followed them. It would be natural 
that, when the relative position of actors and chorus was inter- 
changed, the technique of introduction should also be reversed; 
in other words, that one of the actors in the prologue should now 
introduce the oncoming chorus as the latter had previously intro- 
duced the actors. This actually occurs in this play: when the 
choreutae appear, the bound Prometheus addresses them as “‘chil- 
dren of Tethys and Oceanus” (vss. 136-40). The same artifice 
recurs in Aeschlyus’ Choephoroe (vss. 10-16; see below). But it is 
self-evident that this manner of introducing the chorus would 
seldom be satisfactory. In truth, as the chorus gradually but 
unmistakably lost its importance, its individuality faded away 
and the need of formally introducing or identifying it almost dis- 
appeared. 

The chorus soon lost the exclusive privilege of introducing actors 
by addressing them. We have seen that Cratus and Hephaestus 
exercise this function for one another, and the former does the same 
for Prometheus. But the poets continued much longer to use the 
chorus in announcing the approach of a new character. Graeber' 
claims that Euripides was the first to employ an actor for this 

*Cfi. De poetarum Altticorum arle scaenica quaestiones quingue, 26 (1911). 
Graeber’s third chapter has been serviceable in writing the last four and the next 
two paragraphs. 
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purpose and cites Medea 1116ff. as the first instance. Here 
Medea says: 

Friends, long have I, abiding fortune’s hap, 

Expected what from yonder shall befall. 

And lo, a man I see of Jason’s train 

Hitherward coming: his wild-fluttering breath 

Proclaimeth him the herald of strange ills. (Way’s trans.) 
Graeber is correct in maintaining that the dramatic interest is 
quickened by having this announcement made by Medea and not 
by the chorus. But so far as the technique is concerned, it seems 
to me that the same sort of an announcement is made seven 
years earlier in Euripides’ Alcestis (438 B.c.), where Apollo says 


(vss. 24 ff.): 
Lo, yonder Death;—I see him nigh at hand, 
Priest of the dead, who comes to hale her down 
To Hades’ halls, etc. (Way’s trans.) 


or even in Aeschylus’ Choe phoroe (458 B.c.), when Orestes announces 
the chorus and Electra as follows: 


But what is this ? what sad procession comes 
Of marshalled maids in sable mantles clad ? 

. . Ordo they come 
To soothe the ancient anger of the dead 
With sweet libations for my father’s tomb ? 
’Tis even so: for lo! Electra comes— 
My sister. (Vss. 10-17, Blackie’s trans.) 


Possibly Graeber did not consider this last instance formulaic 
enough to count. But however this may be, at last the actors 
largely took over the function of announcing new characters as 
they previously had that of addressing them. 

In comedy, proper names, and consequently introductions, are 
less important. The names of tragedy were largely traditional 
and conveyed a meaning to all educated persons in the audience 
as soon as they heard them; but in comedy a character might almost 
as well have no name at all as one which had no associations for the 
spectators. Accordingly, Aristophanes and Plautus left many of 
their characters nameless. Of course, when well-known citizens 
of Athens, such as Socrates, Euripides, or Lamachus, were ridiculed, 
they were definitely named at their first appearance. When a 
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significant comic name was employed, it was not mentioned until 
the audience was in a position to appreciate the point of the joke, 
sometimes not until well along in the play. Thus, in Aristophanes’ 
Birds the names of Pisthetaerus (Plausible) and Euelpides (Hope- 
ful) are first mentioned at vss. 644 f. 

I conclude this section with three examples of clever intro- 
ductions. In Euripides’ Bacchanals (vss. 170 ff.) the blind Tiresias 


cries: 
Gate-warder, ho! call Cadmus forth the halls 
. Say to him that Tiresias 
Seeks him—he knoweth for what cause I come, 


and Cadmus, coming out, replies: 
Dear friend, within mine house I heard thy voice," 
And knew it, the wise utterance of the wise. (Way’s trans.) 


The announcement of a new character’s coming was usually a pretty 
artificial device, but it is plausibly employed a little farther on 
(vss. 210 ff.) in this same play, when Cadmus says: 

Since thou, Tiresias, seest not this light, 

I will for thee be spokesman of thy words. 

Lo to these halls comes Pentheus hastily. (Way’s trans.) 


Again, at the beginning of Sophocles’ Oedipus at Colonus Oedipus 
inquires: “‘To what place have we come, Antigone? Who will 
receive the wandering Oedipus?” In a blind man these questions 
are especially natural, and the use of the proper names identifies 
the actors’ réles. Soon a stranger approaches, and to him Oedipus 
repeats his first question (vs. 38). His replies reveal the location 
and significance of the scenic setting. The directness of the play’s 
first line finds a parallel in Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night, Act I, 


ec. 9: 
VioLta. What country, friends, is this? 
Captain. This is Illyria, lady. 


If our modern playgoer in ancient Athens were an American 
and so accustomed to staid conduct in a theatrical audience, he 
would be surprised at the turmoil of an Athenian performance. A 


* For the thin walls of dramatic houses, cf. Classical Journal, VII (1911), 10; con- 
trast, however, Plutarch, Moralia, p. 239A and Mooney, The House-Door on the 
Ancient Stage, p. 19 and n. 13. 
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Frenchman, familiar with the riots which greeted Victor Hugo’s 
Hernani or Bernstein’s A prés moi, would be better prepared for 
the situation. But in any case he would soon discover that a prize 
was to be awarded both in tragedy and in comedy, and that each 
poet had his friends, partisans, and claque. The comic poets at 
least made no attempt to conceal the fact that there was a prize 
and that they were “out” for it. In almost every play Aris- 
tophanes’ choruses advance reasons, sometimes serious, sometimes 
fantastic, for favoring their poet and giving him the victory. A 
few examples will suffice. In Ecclesiazusae 1154 ff. the chorus 
says: 

But first, a slight suggestion to the judges. 

Let the wise and philosophic choose me for my wisdom’s sake, 

Those who joy in mirth and laughter choose me for the jests I make; 

Then with hardly an exception every vote I’m bound to win... . . 

Keep your oaths, and well and truly judge between the rival plays. 

(Rogers’ trans.) 

Birds t101 f.: 


Now we wish to tell the judges, in a friendly sort of way, 
All the blessings we shall give them, if we gain the prize today. 
(Rogers’ trans.) 


Aristophanes was bald-headed, and therefore the chorus humor- 
ously appeals for the votes of all those similarly afflicted; cf. 
Peace 765 fi.: 
It is right then for all, young and old, great and small, 
Henceforth of my side and my party to be, 


And each bald-headed man should do all that he can 
That the prize be awarded to me. (Rogers’ trans.) 


The Birds (1763 ff.) concludes with a sort of “Lo the conquering 
hero comes,” an adaptation of Archilochus: 

Raise the joyous Paean-cry, 

Raise the song of victory. 

Io Paean, alalalae, 

Mightiest of the Powers, to thee! (Roger’s trans.) 


where Rogers comments: “These triumphal cries not only cele- 
brate the triumph of Pisthetaerus [in the play], but also prognosti- 
cate the victory of Aristophanes in the dramatic competition.” 
Similarly, at the end of the Eccles. (1179 ff.): 
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Then up with your feet and away to go. 
Off, off to the supper we’ll run. 
With a whoop for the prize, hurrah, hurrah, 
With a whoop for the prize, hurrah, hurrah, 
Whoop, whoop, for the victory won! (Rogers’ trans.) 


where the same editor and translator again comments as follows: 
“These Bacchic cries (Evoi, Evae) do not merely celebrate the suc- 
cess of Praxagora’s revolution, they also prognosticate the poet’s 
own success over his theatrical rivals in the Bacchic contest.” 
In tragedy we naturally could not expect anything so frank and 
undisguised as the first three passages just cited, but for the last 
two an adequate parallel is found in the tag which Euripides em- 
ployed at the conclusion of his Iphigenia among the Taurians, 
Orestes, and Phoenissae: 

Hail, reveréd Victory: 

Rest upon my life; and me 

Crown, and crown eternally. (Way’s trans.) 


which the editors rightly interpret as a prayer for victory in the 
contest. 

But if this were the extent of the influence which the fact of 
there being a contest exercised upon Greek drama, the matter 
might quickly be dismissed. Actually, however, the system in- 
volved deeper consequences. It is unnecessary here to rehearse 
the cumbersome process by which the judges were appointed and 
rendered their decision upon dramatic events. While designed to 
prevent bribery or intimidation, it had two other effects as well. 
One was that, since we have no reason to believe that the choice 
of judges was restricted in any way or that they were not selected 
from the entire free population, the judges would therefore repre- 
sent the average intelligence and taste, and a poet who cared for 
victory had to accommodate himself to this situation and could 
not make his appeal merely to the superior attainments of the 
favored, intellectual class. Secondly, like most officials at Athens, 
the judges were liable to be called to account for their conduct. 
In fact, on the second day after the conclusion of the City Dionysia 
a special popular assembly was held in the theater for the express 
purpose of airing complaints concerning the management of the 
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festival; and if the judges were thought to have been recreant to 
their duties or guilty of favoritism, action could be taken against 
them at that time while the popular anger was still hot and by the 
votes of the very persons whose wishes had been balked. The total 
effect of these arrangements was to render the judges extremely 
sensitive to the public’s expression of opinion, which was manifested 
by whistling, catcalls, applause, knocking the heels against the 
seats, etc. Especially in the dithyrambic contests, where tribal 
rivalry entered in, feeling sometimes ran very high and personal 
encounters were not infrequent. To quell such riotous disorders 
it became necessary to appoint certain officials to maintain order, 
like sergeants-at-arms. In view of these conditions, it is not sur- 
prising that Plato complains (Laws 659 A-C) that the choice of 
victor had practically been intrusted to a general show of hands 
and that the necessity of pleasing the popular taste had corrupted 
the very poets themselves. Let us consider just how this tendency 
manifested itself. 

First of all, then, in the Knights Aristophanes appeals to the 
audience to impress the judges by a hearty burst of applause; cf. 


544 
So seeing our Poet began 
In a mood so discreet, nor with vulgar conceit rushed headlong 
before you at first, 
Loud surges of praise to his honour upraise; salute him, all hands, 
with a burst 
Of hearty triumphant Lenaean applause, 
That the bard may depart, all radiant and bright 
To the top of his forehead with joy and delight, 
Having gained, by your favour, his cause. (Rogers’ trans.) 


But some of Aristophanes’ contemporaries stooped far lower than 
this. In the Wasps he warns the audience not to expect ‘‘two 
slaves scattering nuts among the spectators out of a basket” 
(vss. 58 f.), animadverting upon a scene in a recent play by Eupolis. 
Again, in the Plutus (789 ff.) one of the characters refuses an invi- 
tation to have titbits distributed and adds: “It is beneath the 
dignity of a poet to scatter figs and delicacies to the spectators, 
and on these terms to force their laughter.”” In the Peace he ridi- 
culed such practices by providing every spectator with at least 
one grain of barley (vss. 962 ff.)! A more drastic parody was per- 
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petrated by Hegemon, who brought a cloakful of stones into the 
orchestra to be thrown at the spectators.’ It is only fair to state 
that Aristophanes did not lower himself by using such unprofes- 
sional appeals, but the point which I am urging is confirmed by the 
practice of his rivals and by the fact that he sometimes explains his 
own defeats by his unwillingness to resort to their methods. 

From the nature of the case, tragedy could exhibit no appeals 
so extraneous as the above. To judge from Plato’s language, 
already cited, in some of the tragedies of his day we might have 
found closer parallels to these artifices of the comic playwrights. 
Nevertheless, fifth-century tragedy does reveal how the tragic poets 
tickled the palates of their auditors. They did this in two ways: 
first, they appealed to national pride by assigning to Athenian 
worthies a part in the mythological tales which non-Attic tradition 
did not recognize; and, secondly, they aroused the chauvinistic 
spirit by the sentiments, whether eulogistic of Athens or derogatory 
to her enemies, which they placed in their characters’ mouths. 
These points might be illustrated at great length; it will suffice to 
mention a few examples. 

According to Attic tradition, Medea sojourned for a while at 
Athens. Euripides took advantage of this fact in order to intro- 
duce the Aegeus episode into his Medea and thus bring the Attic 
king into connection also with an earlier part of the Colchian’s 
career. His character in this play is presented in agreeable contrast 
to that of both Medea and Jason, and his chivalry in offering 
Athens to Medea as an asylum from her enemies would bring a 
thrill of pride to every Attic heart. Furthermore, his presence 
served to motivate the famous choral ode (vss. 824 ff.) beginning: 

O happy the race in the ages olden 
Of Erechtheus, the seed of the blest Gods’ line, 
In a land unravaged, peace-enfolden, 
Aye quaffing of Wisdom’s glorious wine, etc.? 
(Way’s trans.) 


* Athenaeus (ix, p. 406 D) tells this anecdote so obscurely that it is evident that 
he did not realize its significance. We are told, in the same context, that Hegemon 
was especially renowned for parody. 

? Cf. Bartsch, Entwickelung des Charakters der Medea in der Tragidie des Euripides 
(Breslau, 1852), p. 24. For the Boeotian version of the incident in Euripides’ Sup- 
pliants, cf. Pausanias, i. 39. 2. 
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Athens as a place of refuge for suppliants was a favorite note: the 
actions of Demophon in Euripides’ Heraclidae and those of Theseus 
in Euripides’ Suppliants and Sophocles’ Oedipus at Colonus must 
have given great pleasure to an Athenian audience. 

Still more striking are the sentiments of the dramatic char- 
acters. When Euripides’ Children of Heracles was produced, the 
Spartans were accustomed to invade and ravage Attica every year. 
To the ancestors of these pillagers Iolaus says in the play (3009 ff.): 

Boys, we have put our friends unto the test :— 
If home-return shall ever dawn for you, 

And your sires’ halls and honours ye inherit, 
Saviours and friends account them evermore, 
And never against their land lift hostile spear, 
Remembering this, but hold them of all states 
Most dear. (Way’s trans.) 


Think what indignation at such ingratitude must have welled up 
in every spectator’s heart! Later on in the same play (1026 ff.), 
the Argive king, Eurystheus, whom Athens has just defeated in 
battle, is made to say: 
But I bestow 

On Athens, who hath spared, who shamed to slay me, 
An ancient oracle of Loxias, 


Which in far days shall bless her more than seems, etc. 
(Way’s trans.) 


Again, in Euripides’ Alcestis (vs. 452) the chorus of Pheraean elders 
drags in an allusion to “wealthy, splendid Athens,” using the 
adjective Nurapai. Aristophanes said (Acharnians 640) that the 
Athenians could refuse nothing to anyone who applied this epithet 
to their city. In the same poet’s Andromache the title-character 


is made to burst out into the following invective against Sparta 
(445 ff.): 

O ye in all folk’s eyes most loathed of men, 

Dwellers in Sparta, senates of treachery, 

Princes of lies, weavers of webs of guile, 

Thoughts crooked, wholesome never, devious all,— 

A crime is your supremacy in Greece! etc.t (Way’s trans.) 


There is a tradition that this play was not produced in Athens, and some main- 
tain that it was played at Argos. If it was brought out there in competition with the 
plays of other poets, the statement in the text would still require no modification. 
If there was no prize or rivalry, the motive of this passage would be the political one 
of strengthening the pro-Athenian, anti-Spartan party in Argos. 
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Thus, in effect the mythological heroes were dragged upon the 
stage before the Athenian populace and forced to affirm: ‘ Your 
friends shall be my friends, and your enemies my enemies.” It 
would be easy to extend this list ad infinitum, but I shall close with 
two particularly obvious instances. In Euripides’ Suppliants the 
Theban herald inquires, ‘Who is despot of this land ?’”’ which gives 
Theseus an opportunity to say (403 ff.): 


First, stranger, with false note thy speech began, 

Seeking a despot here. Our state is ruled 

Not of one only man: Athens is free. 

Her people in the order of their course 

Rule year by year, bestowing on the rich 

Advantage none; the poor hath equal right. (Way’s trans.) 


Equally effective with any jingoes in the audience would be the 
scene in the Persians. Here Aeschylus “pays a pleasant compli- 
ment to Athenian vanity” by means of the following dialogue 
(231 ff.): 

Atossa. Where, O friends, is famous Athens on the broad face of the 


earth ? 
CuHorvus. Far in the west: beside the setting of the lord of light the sun. 


AtossA. This same Athens, my son Xerxes longed with much desire to 


take. 
Cuorus. Wisely: for all Greece submissive, when this city falls, will fall. 


Atossa. Are they many? do they number men enough to meet my son ? 
CHorvus. What they number was sufficient once to work the Medes 


much harm. 
AtossA. Who is shepherd of this people? lord (émdeordfea) of the 
Athenian host ? 


Cuorvus. Slaves are they to no man living, subject to no earthly name. 
(Blackie’s trans.) 


So, we see that the tragic playwrights, more subtly than their comic 
confréres but fully as effectively, knew how to commend themselves 
to the good graces of the populace by incidents and sentiments no 
less palatable than the nuts and figs of comedy. 
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SLABSIDES AND THE SABINE FARM 
AN IMAGINARY CONVERSATION 


By EvizABetH HAzELTON HAIGHT 
Vassar College 


(Scene: The living-room of a camp cottage. Doors open opposite each 
other on the long sides, and a staircase goes up at the back. At the north 
there is a great fireplace made of rough field stones, in which a bright log fire 
is burning. At the left of the fireplace are bookshelves, and beside them a 
window-seat with a red Indian rug over it. In this corner of the room stands 
a large, pine-wood table with rustic legs, on which are books and papers. A 
photograph of Walt Whitman is on the wall near. On the other side of the 
fireplace is a cupboard with dishes and a kitchen table. At the south of the 
room in a deep alcove stands a rustic bed. Near the foot of the staircase 
stands a long pine table—evidently the dining-table. Two rocking-chairs 
are drawn up in front of the fireplace and in one sits a man over seventy, 
dressed in gray, with white hair and beard, blue eyes, and vigorous frame. As 
the October rain falls more heavily outside, he stirs the fire. When he looks 
up, a guest is sitting in the other chair. He is of medium stature; his gray 
hair waves over a low forehead; his face is smooth; he wears a voluminous 
white robe of soft wool. The man in gray, who is John Burroughs, speaks.) 


“Welcome, stranger, to Slabsides. It is a bad night to be on 
the road, and I know that white garb must need drying at my fire.” 

““My robe is not wet, for I have come through kinship to you, 
not by traveling, so I did not need to be girded high. Bonds of 
congeniality break down barriers, and Quintus Horatius Flaccus, 
longing for an atmosphere like his Sabine farm’s, has escaped for 
a little while from the shades.”’ 

“T have often wanted to talk with you, Horatius, and my desire 
must have helped bring you. I have wondered whether you would 
like this little place of mine and the independence of my life here.” 

“Your fire is very welcome to me. I believe in shutting out 
the cold and heaping high the logs with lavish hand. In its cheer 
you must tell me more of your house.”’ 

“This is not my real roof-tree. That is a stone house down by 
the river, built of the native rock. But this one-room shack with 
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the bark of the trees on the outside, dropped like a bird’s nest in 
the wood, is the study where I live alone for days and write.” 

“‘T had but one house, but it was in the quiet of the Sabine hills, 
far from the smoke and wealth and noise of Rome. It was larger 
than this, but quiet enough to give me peace for writing.” 

“T have been reading that the Italian archaeologists claim to 
have found the site of your house, Horatius, and that the place is 
so elaborate that learned men say either it cannot be your villa 
or else all your talk about the simple life was mere pretense.” 

“You would not have me end their discussion by assertion, 
would you? No! Let every Tigellius drone on his lore to his 
female pupils from his arm-chair, and all who wish discuss how far 
distant was Codrus from ancient Inachus. You know from my 
writings that my house had no columns of African marble sup- 
porting architraves from Hymettus, and that inside I cared most 
about the hearth-fire. The house itself did not mean so much to 
me as my piece of land and its surroundings. Mountains all around 
it had, John Burroughs, but broken, so that the morning and the 
evening sun warmed the valley. Then there was a piece of wood- 
land, a spring of pure water, berry bushes, oak trees, a great pine 
over the house, a river below.” 

“You had in one place what I have in several. I will take you 
down presently to my spring here and you will find its water, too, 
clearer than glass and useful for head and stomach. But for your 
encircling mountains I have to go back to my birthplace in the 
heart of the southern Catskills. There the green hills rise on all 
sides and the little trout stream makes music over the rocks.” 

“‘T should miss that sound of the water here at your Slabsides 
in summer, for I confess to liking to steal a part of the solid day 
to lie under the greenwood tree or beside the sacred source of some 
gently flowing stream. The river near my house was one of those 
little brooks in whose murmur I delight.” 

“Tell me, Horatius, were you only a play-farmer, or did you really 
cultivate your ground and eat food that you did not have to buy ?” 

“My own hands did not do much work, for when I took a pick 
and turned the glebes, the neighbors all laughed at my awkward- 
ness. The slaves did the farm work. But my wine was made at 
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home and my fare was simple—olives and mallows, leaks, peas, 
and cakes. Even Maecenas had to be content with my country 
produce when he came out from his palace towering to the 
stars.” 

“T too have vineyards on the hill sloping to the Hudson, the 
great river near my real house, and here in this little valley at Slab- 
sides a farmer who rents the ground of me raises celery in the rich, 
black soil. But I have to buy my olives. I envy you that tree 
of Italy.” 

“Still, by Bacchus, you have the vine and, as I told Varus, 
there is no tree that one would rather set out than that. And 
then, after all, who would change his own country for tree or aught 
else of another’s? When you came back from October abroad, 
you said you ‘experienced the delight that only the returned 
traveler can feel—the instant preference of one’s own country and 
countrymen over all the rest of the world.’ I, even fresh from 
Greece, let others praise Apollo’s Delphi and Pallas’ Athens. Nor 
did hardy Lacedaemon move me as much as the rushing Anio and 
the groves of Tibur.”’ 

“You must have lived a happy life in your Sabine valley, even 
though you never married and never had sturdy sons and little 
grandchildren to lisp your name. ‘A childless life is a tree without 
branches, a house without windows.’ I could not get along with- 
out my grandson, little John Burroughs. I believe he is going to 
be a poet, for when he was in his cradle, ‘I saw his eye in a fine 
frenzy rolling’!”’ 

“Ah! But no thought of heir kept me from enjoying my little 
fortune, and women came with laughter and lyre and song— 
Lalage, Cinara, Tyndaris. As many men, as many tastes. And 
while I am in my right senses, I would never compare anything 
with a pleasant friend.” 

“There are women now such as you never conceived, Horatius, 
even with your praise of the sunburned Apulian wife and your 
admiration of Cleopatra’s courage. They come to see me from 
a great college near, strong of body, quick of mind, real comrades, 
and they quote your poem about your Bandusian spring at my 


spring.” 
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“T always dreaded the fate of being studied by school children 
in remote country districts, but I never thought that such a lot 
awaited me in a school for Chloés and Leuconoés!”’ 

“Well, you knew the worth of friendship with men, and you 
knew all sorts and enjoyed all, great and small. I’ve often thought 
of your going about with Maecenas in his raeda as I do with Mr. 
Ford in his automobile. The emperor Augustus you were never 
as closely associated with as I was with Colonel Roosevelt when 
we went camping and tramping in the Rockies, yet rumor said 
that he wished to make you his secretary in his household once.” 

“True, he did, but one period of service as a scriba, even for 
a quaestor, was enough to give me a distaste for such routine work.” 

“T know. I held a governmental position once and kept 
accounts, sitting on a high stool, while it was spring in Washing- 
ton, and Walt Whitman was out on the open road. I could not 
stand it long.” 

“Walt Whitman! I have only seen his great and vital shade. 
Tell me more of the man.” 

“ ‘Vital’ is indeed the word for him. He had in the flesh the 
wonderful personality that fills his poems. He was as strong 
as a man and as tender as a woman. He gave up his life to nurse 
the wounded soldiers in the war, for that work broke down his 
magnificent physique and his old age was spent in a paralytic’s 
chair, by the window, as you see him there in the picture. His 
poetry is as great as he was great.”’ 

“IT remember about Whitman now. He was the new poet 
you helped make known to the world in that splendid defense, 
‘The Flight of the Eagle.’ The generations are alike, and still 
it is hard for the critics to realize that any writing is good which 
does not bear the stamp of antiquity. Every old poem is sacred 
to them, and they forget that if the Greeks had hated the new 
as we do, we should now have no classics! I tried to make the 
Romans of my time appreciate Vergil and Varius as well as Ennius 
and Accius, but it was hard work.” 

“Your satires and epistles, though poems, are much like my 
essays, for they let you comment on men and books, on life and 
literature. Their style is conversational and not learned, and 
their appeal directly to the reader.” 
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“T never called my sermones poems, for they were the work of 
a pedestrian muse and lacked the grand style and the genius of 
true poesy. No, I had a right to knock at the stars only because 
of my odes.” 

“Such poetry as that I have never written. My verses are 
simple strains of bird and bough. Some said, ‘John, print them,’ 
others said, ‘Not so,’ but I printed them, for they meant to me 
the song of the thrush and the call of the bluebird.” 

“T have no real nature poems unless you would so call the one 
on the Bandusian spring. But I loved the country: the sound of 
running water, the shade of trees, the flowers of the rose and the 
myrtle, the rocks painted with moss, the startled fawn in the wood. 
I had it all out with Aristius Fuscus, who was a lover of the city 
always. I told him that I lived and reigned when once I had left 
the things which he extolled to heaven.” 

‘‘And one needs the country for writing.” 

“Yes, how could any man write poems in Rome in the midst of 
so many anxieties and labors? There were always calls to make, 
business to attend, the distracting noises of the street to interrupt 
tuneful verses. The whole band of poets rightly loves the woods 
and shuns the city.” 

“T do my writing here, often spend long days and nights here 
entirely by myself, or with perhaps my neighbor’s dog for company.” 

“You read here, too, I see from these books by the wall.” 

“Yes, I do not own many, but I have read them all.” 

“It was ever a joy to me when I could pack up Plato and 
Menander and be off to the country with them. I went to the 
Greeks for my inspiration.” 

“Did you get your philosophy of life, too, from them ?” 

“T started out to, but I found that there a man cannot be sworn 
to follow the word of any master.” 

“Two American writers gave me a lift forward—Emerson and 
Whitman—but I too found that for a philosophy of life, as well as 
for writing, a man has to leave all models and get down to his real 
self and his real thought.” 

“And then how simple a thing the philosophy that one can 
use and live by becomes! To be contented with little and scorn 
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great possessions, to make much of friendship and nothing of 
office, to live to the full one’s own life, and yet somehow (perhaps 
by writing) to serve others, and then not to be afraid of death, nor 
become embittered by old age, but to grow happier and more 
mellow as the years pass!” 

“That is my philosophy, too, at ‘the summit of the years.’ 
‘I have kept apart from the strife and fever of the world, and the 
maelstrom of business and political life, and have sought the paths 
by the still waters, and in the quiet fields, and life has been sweet 
and wholesome to me. ... . I say to myself, What is all this 
rattling machinery of government for, but that men may all have 
just the sane and contented life that I am living, and on the same 
terms that Ido? They can find it in the next field, beyond the 
next hill, in the town or in the country—a land of peace and plenty, 
if one has peace in his heart.’ ” 

“How often I have said that! ‘What you seek is here, is at 
Ulubrae, if you have a contented spirit.’ ”’ 

“And then I have escaped the greed of wealth; the ‘mania of 
owning things,’ as Whitman called it.” 

“Man really owns only what he can use.” 

“ ‘T have escaped the disappointment of political ambition, of 
business ambition, of social ambition; I have never been a cog 
in anybody’s wheel, or an attachment to the tail of anybody’s 
kite. I have never lost myself in the procession of parties or 
trained with any sect or clique. I have been fortunate in being 
allowed to go my own way in the world.’ ” 

“Tt is right that each man should measure himself by his own 
footrule.” 

** “And the longer I live the more my mind dwells upon the 
beauty and the wonder of the world.’ I am a great believer in 
letting Nature work and send her divine influence through the 
whole being. It was out of the truth that Nature and experience 
gave me that I wrote my best poem: 


Serene, I fold my hands and wait, 
Nor care for wind, or tide, or sea; 

1 rave no more ’gainst time or fate, 
For, lo! my own shall come to me.” 
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“T read those zambi of yours and they helped bring me to you 
—like to like. I am glad that while the pursuit of wealth still 
torments the ambitious and a strenuous doing of nothing wears \ 
out the restless, at Slabsides you have found the secret of right 
living. I hope we shall talk again. At least we have had this 
day, and what once has passed, even Jupiter cannot undo or steal. 
| John Burroughs, I know one more white soul. Live. Farewell.’ | 
| Suddenly the second chair by the Slabsides’ fire was empty. | 
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SOME PRESENT ASPECTS OF FOREIGN 
UNIVERSITY LIFE 


By RoBert V. MERRILL 
Rhodes Scholar, Balliol College, Oxford 


The following article has been kindly prepared by Mr. Merrill on request of 
the Journal, that its readers may have as fresh and exact a description as possible 
of the present status of our great sister universities within the dark shadow of the 
war cloud. To all these in their distress, the Journal extends cordial sympathy.— 
EpiTor. 

It is of course perfectly reasonable to expect, as it is banal to 
complain, that war should take away from the community a far 
greater proportion of its intelligent and highly trained young men 
than of its less able members; but it is not the least perturbing 
element in the present general trouble that the universities involved 
have thus early begun to suffer, since on their members will be laid 
the task of reconstruction when military success and failure have 
been decided. While in no belligerent country, except perhaps 
Belgium, has the process of university education come to a complete 
standstill, yet everywhere the number both of instructors and of 
students has been tremendously reduced. 

The reopening of the University of Berlin, closed since early 
in the war, has recently been announced; but it is unlikely that 
there will be any considerable attendance except on the part of 
young or physically deficient men, and perhaps of women and 
Americans. The loose-knit character of the German universities 
in general naturally makes it simpler to open or close them to 
students than is the case with institutions of a more strictly resi- 
dential nature, such as the English or the American. 

One Continental university has already been destroyed; but 
Cambridge has been as hospitable to it in its corporate character 
as to its teaching staff and undergraduates individually, so that we 
may yet hope to see the University of Louvain replanted in its 
original home after a sojourn on English soil. For the present, 
many of its students are continuing their work at Oxford also and 
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supplementing their regular courses by attending special classes in 
the English language. 

Cambridge herself has lost fully two-thirds of her student body 
and may expect it to be still further diminished before the opening 
of the winter term. There was even a report earlier in the year 
that Trinity College would be compelled to close, but this has yet 
to be confirmed. Many of the undergraduates received commis- 
sions early in the war and are now either finishing instruction or 
off to the front, as are the former members of the Cambridge 
University Officers’ Training Corps; many have now joined the 
corps and are training diligently in the expectation of commissions 
by Christmas time. Others, whose ambition does not reach to a 
commission, have entered the University and Public Schools 
Battalion of Kitchener’s army and are being drilled at Epsom. 
Meanwhile the vacant quarters in the colleges are occupied by 
regulars and territorials in preparation for active service, and 
extensive hospital accommodations are being put in readiness for 
the care of wounded sent back from the front. 

Oxford has already been established for some time as a Red 
Cross base, the university having offered the great Examination 
Schools as a hospital and equipped it with beds contributed by 
the various colleges. Such of the medical students as yet remain 
are devoting much of their time to the assistance of the staff 
surgeons, and so co-operate vigorously with their friends and late 
associates now at the front in the military branch of service. 
Oxford, like the sister university, has only a third of her usual 
quota this term, of whom it is safe to say that every eligible man 
is training in one way or another for active service. The men 
already with the colors have been distributed in much the same 
manner as has the Cambridge contingent, and those who are left 
at each university are reading with increasing personal interest such 
news of the forces as the Press Bureau passes. 

Academically the university has not remained inactive during 
the war. A manifesto, published by certain German professors 
shortly after the beginning of hostilities, has been answered by a 
pamphlet whose signatories are a number of well-known members 
of Oxford’s history faculty, and which supports its arguments with 
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excerpts from such documents as the British Gray Paper, the Ger- 
man White, and the Russian Orange Papers. Such a publication, 
aside from the ex parte character of its origin, should prove a useful 
sourcebook for the study of diplomatic relations before the war. 
A great number of lesser pamphlets have been issued by other 
academies on the political, philosophical, and religious aspects 
of the war and are widely advertised by local booksellers. 

The effect on the ordinary life of Oxford is most impressive to 
anyone who has been in residence in a normal year. The attend- 
ance on lectures is naturally much reduced, as is the number of 
lecture courses offered. Uniforms are increasingly to be seen in 
the quadrangles and the streets; while a decree of the Vice- 
Chancellor has made military costume equivalent at all academic 
functions to the gown hitherto required. Most of the men and 
many of their instructors are drilling for some three or four hours 
in the day, besides doing their regular work, and such activity 
leaves of course very little time for ordinary diversions. Most of 
the clubs and societies so affected by the Oxford man have either 
vanished outright or boast only so many members now in residence 
as can wind up their affairs with some semblance of decency and 
constitutional procedure. Even the Union Debating Society 
has been forced to rescind its program of meetings and is carrying 
on its work with only a very small percentage of active members. 

Although the powers that govern the university as a whole 
have decided after some discussion to continue in its present 
status, the financial atmosphere of England generally may prove 
less than kind to some of the colleges that compose it. The deficit 
of expected entrants, with the loss of members who would normally 
be continuing in residence and whose accounts remain unpaid, 
forms a considerable part of their loss; land, in which the funds of 
so many colleges and halls are to a greater or less degree invested, 
has of late years been steadily declining in value; and now the 
perilous state of securities in general may become so serious as to 
force the definite closing of the least comfortably endowed houses. 
Such action would seriously distress everyone concerned, and the 
poorer colleges are economizing most strictly in hope of eventually 
finding their feet again. 
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Great as has been the effect already produced by the war on the 
two great English universities, and both directly and indirectly on 
the towns with which they are so closely connected, and serious as 
the outlook for each appears to be, the sentiment exhibited by them 
throughout has been unexceptionable. The townsfolk are cheer- 
fully making great personal sacrifices in accommodating the many 
Belgian refugees and British troops quartered temporarily in their 
houses; while undergraduates are shifting their quarters in college 
to leave as many buildings as possible available for barrack pur- 
poses, and the college gardens are opened to convalescents from 
the hospitals. Those who must remain at home express most 
practically their appreciation of the opportunities offered them, 
while those who are training for what is called with doubtful 
accuracy, ‘‘active service,’ look keenly to the chance of making 
themselves useful in the eyes of their country; so that town and 
gown are at last working with all their hearts for a common end. 
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HIGH-SCHOOL LATIN AND THE COLLEGE-ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENTS: A REPLY 


By Joun C. KirtTLanp 
Exeter, New Hampshire 


To the Editors of the ‘‘Classical Journal’’: 

My Dear Sirs: In justice to the Commission on College- 
Entrance Requirements in Latin, Dr. D’Ooge’s strictures on its 
report in his article in the October number of this Journal should 
be answered, so far as the article itself does not furnish an answer. 
If your readers have not forgotten the nature of the instructions 
given to the Commission, it will have been obvious to them that 
Dr. D’Ooge’s arguments are misdirected. The primary object in 
the establishment of the Commission was not reform in the school 
course, but uniformity in college-entrance requirements. That 
this object was attained, in the face of general doubt of its attain- 
ability, is a fact that should have some weight in estimating the 
wisdom of the Commission’s action. If it had been found neces- 
sary to take a backward step in order to secure agreement, there 
would be room for criticism; but there was no retrogression, and 
Dr. D’Ooge admits that the work of the Commission ‘‘has won 
unqualified approval” in the two important particulars in which 
an advance was made. No member of the Commission would 
maintain that further advance is impossible, but I am sure that 
their experience would lead all of them to advise deliberate and 
concerted action, that we may not fall again into confusion. 

The sacrifice of individual opinions to the agreement of the 
Commission was not due to any weakness of conviction or to mere 
complaisance, but to the most practical of considerations. It 
was clear that only unanimous recommendations would have a 
chance of universal acceptance, and that positive assurances that 
the colleges represented on the Commission would not accept a 
particular proposal vitiated that proposal for the purpose of the 
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Commission. Dr. D’Ooge’s supposition of a refractory individual 
is gratuitous. As I said in the article to which he refers, all mem- 
bers of the Commission cheerfully surrendered their personal pre- 
dilections. Dr. D’Ooge assumes that it was a wiser majority that 
yielded in what he believes to be the unfortunate features of a com- 
promise. It would be improper for me to discuss this point, but I 
do not hesitate to express the opinion that the yielding at least was 
evidence of wisdom. 

Dr. D’Ooge really objects only to the list of works from which 
the schools are expected to choose their reading. No such list 
will satisfy everyone, as the history of the college-entrance require- 
ments in English testifies. Dr. D’Ooge thinks there should be no 
list, but he does not take account of the advantage of homogeneity 
in the reading of a given year of those who must take an examina- 
tion in sight-translation at the end of that year. What reasonable 
or conclusive test could be set for students who might have read 
any of the authors and works approved by him directly, or 
indirectly, for the second year—Caesar, Nepos, Eutropius, Florus, 
fables, Viri Romae, Curtius, Catullus, Cicero, Livy, Horace, Ovid, 
and Vergil? I shall not undertake to plead the cause of Caesar; 
but it should be noted that the familiar counts in Dr. D’Ooge’s 
indictment have lost something of their force. Difficulties and 
monotonousness may now be avoided, in some measure at least, 
by careful selection and grading of the passages to be read, and 
the charge of remoteness from the interest of children is peculiarly 
ill-timed. Probably nothing ever written in Latin would be more 
interesting this year than the Gallic War. As for literary inspira- 
tion I am not sure that it can be sought in the work of the second 
year of Latin without relinquishing other aims of greater impor- 
tance at this stage, nor am I sure what reading Dr. D’Ooge would 
recommend as satisfying this requirement. He states his views 
about the reading of the third and fourth years more definitely, and 
here his criticism of the Commission’s list is less severe. His sug- 
gestion that Horace, Catullus, and comedy be thrown open to the 
schools is not likely to appeal to many teachers; indeed, few 
are willing to give any time even to Ovid’s Metamorphoses, despite 
all its excellence for school use. Finally, it is hard to see how Dr. 
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D’Ooge can reconcile his opinions regarding the other reading of the 
course with his contention that Cicero’s letters are beyond the 
grasp of high-school students. The Commission did not, of course, 
regard all the letters as suitable for school use, any more than Dr. 
D’Ooge regards all of Plautus, Terence, Horace, and Catullus as 
suitable for such use. 

Dr. D’Ooge says: ‘The unfortunate fact that the report of the 
Commission has settled nothing is now made clear by recent steps 
taken by the National Education Association.” He refers to the 
appointment of the Commission on the Reorganization of Secon- 
dary Education. There is not the slightest warrant or foundation 
for his inference. The Committee on Ancient Languages of the 
National Education Association’s commission exists only because 
the ancient languages are taught in secondary schools. It has 
issued no report, and I have heard nothing in the two meetings of 
the committee to indicate that any of my colleagues supposes our 
task to be the correction of the mistakes of the Commission on 
College-Entrance Requirements in Latin. In fact, we started with 
the assumption that we are not concerned with college-entrance 
requirements. It may be that the result of our deliberations will 
be a change in the Latin course of the schools, and that this change 
will lead to new entrance requirements, in accordance with the 
demand of the National Education Association that the colleges 
accept whatever the schools offer. 

Since Dr. D’Ooge mentions my name, I may perhaps be allowed 
to say a few words for myself. Dr. D’Ooge imputes to me “amaz- 
ing ignorance of the real situation,” in that I once said that there 
was no indication that the majority of schools were not content to 
stay in the rut of the traditional reading. I ask your readers to 
bear in mind that this was said nearly five years ago, that I was 
stating my belief as to what was true rather than my opinion as to 
what was desirable, and that I spoke of the majority of schools and 
all the reading. Now Dr. D’Ooge’s crux is, of course, the reading 
of the second year. It is a fact that there has been a long and 
furious attack upon this part of the Latin course, but Caesar is 
strongly intrenched. That the assailants have a good cause, that 
they are well led, that their trumpet-calls are loud and clear does not 
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establish their numerical superiority. So Dr. D’Ooge’s assertion 
of my ignorance of the situation is far from proved. The evidence 
which he presents might more properly have been used to reinforce 
another quotation from me: ‘I have found a rather strong feel- 
ing that we should have made a more radical departure from the 
traditional requirements.” It is scarcely necessary to point out 
that my two statements are not contradictory. Their relation is, 
I think, plain in the context in which they stand. 

I believe the recent growth of the feeling that there should be a 
wider choice in the reading of the second year may be credited, to 
some extent, to the Commission. The fruition of the large freedom 
promised in its report has quickened interest and inspired confidence. 
Yet even now the publishers say that there is little demand for 
books that leave the beaten path, and we cannot feel sure that the 
majority of schools will soon change their reading. Many colleges 
adopted the recommendations of the Committee of Ten and the 
Committee of Twelve without adequate response. As to the situ- 
ation five years ago, the Commission was so constituted as to 
insure full information of the practice and wishes of the schools. 
It contained seven school men, among them representatives of 
great high schools in St. Louis, Cleveland, Philadelphia, and Hart- 
ford. The action of the New York State Education Department, 
dominated by the high schools, is more significant than any evi- 
dence presented by Dr. D’Ooge. The department, in its Syllabus 
for Secondary Schools of 1910, prescribed the first two books of the 
Gallic War; it further increased the Commission’s prescription by 
two speeches of Cicero and a book of the Aeneid. This action was 
explained in these words: “‘ The eminence of the men who composed 
the Commission and the representative positions which they occupy 
render their report worthy of adoption by all schools at as early a 
date as may be possible. But owing to the fact that in this state 
as in all other states there are many schools that cannot at once meet 
the conditions of this report which are ideal, the following syllabus 
has been prepared substantially in accord with the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission.” That is to say, the Commission’s 
proposals were thought, not too narrow, but too broad. It is sig- 
nificant, too, that the College-Entrance Examination Board has felt 
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obliged up to this time to continue its examinations on the old 
prescription side by side with those based on the recommendations 
of the Commission. Last June 308 candidates took the examina- 
tion in four prescribed books of the Gallic War, 740 the sight- 
examination in second-year Latin. This condition has persisted 
in spite of the willingness of the colleges to accept the results of the 
new examinations and the omission of the old prescription from 
the requirements of almost all the colleges. 

I wish to make it clear that I do not disagree with the ideas that 
underlie Dr. D’Ooge’s arguments, though I maintain that the 
arguments are misdirected. These ideas are, I take it, two: first, 
that the schools should be left free to work out the salvation of 
Latin; second, that the chief danger comes from the conduct of the 
work in the first two years of the course. In theory, there should 
be no quantitative requirement, no limitation of the choice of 
reading, no prescription of particular works; the teachers would | 
get better results if they were free to suit the material to their 
students and to keep their eyes fixed on mastery of the subject 
rather than the amount of reading. I have myself long been 
wedded to this theory, but I am not blind to the facts. No one who 
has had experience in weighing school certificates or in setting 
college-entrance examinations can fail to see that some standard 
is necessary. Moreover, as the committee of Twelve said, “If a 
standard is made too elastic, its value as a standard is destroyed.” 
The colleges admitting on certificate cannot set up any palpable 
standard that is not quantitative. The “unit” does indeed allow 
the schools to regard the quality of their work, but it is the most 
mechanical of quantitative standards, and recent discussion has 
shown that it has all the imperfections of such a standard. An 
examination in sight-translation presents the best criterion of the 
quality of the student’s work, his power, and progress. The 
examination must, however, be carefully adapted to a norm of 
preparation, and the establishment of the norm involves some 
agreement as to both the amount and the range of the reading. 
Furthermore, the prescription of a small part of the reading not 
only can be defended on the ground that it enforces intensive study, 
but is in the interest of the examinee, in so far as it furnishes the 
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basis of the tests in grammar and composition and a check upon the 
result of any ill-considered test in sight-translation. 

In my opinion, as in Dr. D’Ooge’s, there is imperative need of 
reform in the work of the first two years of the course. It is now 
so hurried that it loses much of its immediate value and affords 
a poor preparation for further study. The teacher should have 
time to drill his class of beginners on new forms and constructions 
until they have been thoroughly learned, adding to the exercises 
of the book as much as may be necessary; and there should be 
considerable reading of simple graded Latin—so simple that it can 
be read with a sense of mastery and so carefully graded as to give 
an opportunity for full consideration of each new difficulty. This 
means, of course, simplified or “‘made” Latin, and doubtless 
entails, in the case of most high schools, a reduction in the reading 
of the canonical works. The reduction would be less than might 
be supposed, since the thorough preparation would make it possible 
to do the later reading more intelligently and more rapidly; and I 
am positive that students so taught would be able to pass an 
examination in the sight-translation of Caesar at the end of the 
second year. 

I fancy that Dr. D’Ooge does not, in his own teaching, feel the 
pressure of college-entrance requirements, and that his denuncia- 
tion of the dictation of the colleges is more or less speculative. I 
mean that it arises not so much from any knowledge that the 
present entrance requirements in Latin actually hamper the schools 
as from idealism. In the greater part of the country the school 
merely certifies to the college the number of years of Latin that a 
student has had, and the colleges requiring entrance examinations 
now set examinations in Latin that any properly taught student 
of fair ability is competent to pass, and accept the results of the 
examinations without scrutiny of the content of the preparatory 


course. 
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[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Roxbury, Mass., for the 
territory covered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; Daniel 
W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the Middle States, west to 
the Mississippi River; Walter Miller, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the 
Southern States; and by Frederick C. Eastman, the University of Iowa, lowa City, lowa, 
for the territory west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas, This de- 
partment will present everything that is properly news—occurrences from month to 
month, meetings, changes in faculties, performances of various kinds, etc. All news 
items should be sent to the associate editors named above.] 


Indiana 

LaGrange High School.—Miss Lena M. Foote writes: Since the issue of 
the December Classical Journal containing the report of work in the Latin 
department of the LaGrange High School, I have received inquiries from 
several schools regarding the Vestal Virgin drill and A Roman Wedding. In- 
deed, ‘Current Events” is a splendid exchange department. 

The pupils taking the parts of Cicero, Trentia, and Tullia in the Roman 
Wedding did exceedingly well and all received much favorable comment. The 
girls made their own costumes from five-cent cheesecloth, and the Vestal 
Virgins stenciled theirs under direction of the art teacher. The boys used 
sheets for their togas. 

Notwithstanding the very small admission price of ten cents, we cleared 
sufficient to enable us to present to the school library the following books: 
Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul, by T. Rice Holmes; A Friend of Caesar, by Davis; 
Cicero and His Friends, by Boissier; Cicero and the Fall of the Roman Empire, 
by Strachan-Davidson; Two Thousand Years Ago, Roman Life in the Days of 
Cicero, and Pictures from Roman Life and Story, by Church; Stories in Stone 
from the Roman Forum, by Lovell; Roman Life in the Time of Pliny, by Pelli- 
son; and a Latin-English and English-Latin dictionary. I was aided in the 
selection of a number of these books by articles on Caesar and Cicero literature 
which appeared some years ago in the Classical Journal. 

Recently when the Cicero class finished reading the Manilian Oration, 
circumstances suggested to me that we hold a mock contio, and I assigned to 
certain members of the class the parts of Cicero, Manilius, Q. Catulus, and of 
Q. Hortensius; each of the other members of the class was to be able to give 
at least one good reason why Pompey should or should not be sent as com- 
mander, etc. There was really quite a bit of suppressed excitement on the 
day of the contio, and although some parts were, I fear, more comic than 
serious, yet everyone was enthusiastic and enjoyed the hour. 

Now the class wants to organize something in the nature of a senate, 
and “have debates’’ (there are some embryo lawyers in the class), and I am 
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wondering if you could tell me of any school which has had anything of the 
sort in connection with the Latin department!. The pupils can, of course, 
look up the subject in reference books, but I should be glad of some practical 
information from anyone who has tried the experiment. 


Iowa 

The University of Iowa.—The Latin department of the University of 
Iowa recently sent a questionnaire to 300 high schools of Iowa to determine 
the relative enrolment of Latin pupils for the academic years 1913-14 and 
1914-15. From the 276 replies received, the following figures have been 
compiled: the enrolment for 1913-14 was 10,888; that for 1914-15 was 
11,604. The gain has been largely in the first and second years. It was not 
feasible to try to secure facts regarding the increase or decrease in the enrol- 
ment in other subjects. There has probably been some increase in the total 
enrolment of these schools. These figures, however, seem to indicate that 
Latin is holding its own in the Iowa schools. 


New England ; 

The Classical Association of New England.—The Connecticut section of 
the Classical Association of New England held its annual meeting at Hartford, 
December 5. 

The morning program appealed to all interested in the classics. Dean 
Jacobus, of the Hartford Theological Seminary, in his address of welcome, 
maintained the superior educative effect of classical training over the scientific 
course, or any other course which omitted Greek, and explained why the 
Hartford Seminary demanded Greek as well as Hebrew from all its graduates. 
Rev. J. B. Vorhees made a confession of personal indebtedness to the classics. 
Beyond the fact that the strongest personality which molded his educational 
life had found the classics his medium of expression, he owed to this study 
a sense of word-values not otherwise obtainable, a sense of the unity of human- 
ity which no other source except the Greek and Hebrew scriptures could 
supply, and salvation from the belief that education was merely concerned 
with the contemporaneous. So, if classics were not best for all boys, he was 
sure from experience that they had been best for him, and he wants them for 
his children. 

Professor Heidel, who presided, sketched the contest during early church 
history in which classical education won out. The church does not yet real- 
ize the bearing of the classics on the life of the church. Jesus is far nearer 
to Socrates than to any man in the Old Testament. The Old Testament did 
not teach individual religion, but Christianity did. As far as we know, indi- 
vidual religion is related to the Orphic movement in Greece, and does not 


* [Those of our readers who have tried this plan are invited to send in brief notes 
upon it.—Ep.] 
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belong on the Hebrew side. The main line of development the next twenty- 
five years lies in understanding the Greek influence. 

An exhibition of squeezes from Greek inscriptions, with an inspiring 

running commentary by Professor Dickerman, of Williams, closed the morning 
session. 
The afternoon meeting was of special interest to teachers. Professor 
Barrett, of Trinity, in a paper entitled “Remarks on the Law of Nature,” 
traced the growth of ideas on law according to nature from Aristotle to Rome 
and Roman law, through the Middle Ages into modern life and political 
science. 

An animated discussion followed, led by Principal Spencer, on ‘What 
Shall High-School Pupils Study?’ The outcome of this discussion was 
a motion, carried unanimously, “that it is the opinion of this association that 
the opportunity for studying Greek should be given in every high school in 
this state.” The officers of the association were requested to take such steps 
as they could toward securing this result. 

This somewhat extended report is given in the hope that other state sec- 
tions may co-operate with this section in an aggressive campaign for Greek. 
We hold it established that teachers of the classics have the sharpest edu- 
cational tools; consequently no educational equivalent has been or can be 
found to substitute for Latin and Greek. Is it not time to make a united 
attempt to throw open the doors of opportunity? Any suggestions based 
on experience or conviction will be welcome to the secretary of the Connecticut 
section, Josiah Bridge, Westminister School, Simsbury, Conn. 


Ohio 

Toledo.—The new Scott High School is utilizing in a novel way the charts 
made last year by the teachers and pupils of the Latin department to illustrate 
some of the uses of Latin. Miss Hanson, head of the department, has selected 
something like a dozen of the charts and sent them to the various eighth 
grades of the city, to be left in each building a week. At the end of the week 
Miss Hanson has been giving talks to the prospective high-school pupils on the 
advantages of the study of Latin. The principals and the teachers of the 
grade schools are lending enthusiastic support to the plan. Good results are 
expected from the innovation. 


Book Redbiews 


Bernini and Other Studies in the History of Art. By R1cHARD 
Norton, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1914. Pp. xii+217. 4to, with 69 full-page plates, 
of which 31 plates are heliotype. $5.00. 

The essays brought together in this volume are in part an outgrowth of 
long-continued study which Mr. Norton devoted to certain branches of art 
during his residence in Italy as director of the American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome. Since retiring from this position he has had exceptional 
opportunities, as European expert of the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, to 
enlarge his acquaintance with the classes of works which especially interest 
him. He was appointed director of the excavations undertaken by the 
Archaeological Institute of America at Cyrene in 1910, which yielded dis- 
coveries of great promise before the work was stopped by the Italian conquest 
of the Cyrenaica. At the outbreak of the European war, having obtained the 
consent of the authorities of the Museum of Fine Arts, he organized in London 
a Volunteer Motor Ambulance Corps, manned largely by young Americans, 
and at last reports was charged with the responsibility of removing the wounded 
from the firing line to the nearest field hospital along a front of seventy kilo- 
meters. What a contrast between those harrowing scenes of carnage and the 
pages of this attractive volume, which are prevaded by an atmosphere of 
leisurely contemplation, being devoted to thoughtful inquiry concerning the 
goal and ideals of art, with illuminating analyses of masterpieces of sculpture 
and painting. 

The Study of Bernini takes up about one-fourth of the volume and furnishes 
the subjects for more than one-third of the plates. Mr. Norton challenges 
the current low estimate of the work of this sculptor, whose fertility of imagina- 
tion and marvelous command of plastic materials he sets forth convincingly. 
Of general interest are the drawings of Bernini for the Piazza in front of St. 
Peter’s in Rome, which are presented in heliotype; they were previously 
known, but never before adequately reproduced. They fill thirteen plates, 
which show conclusively that the conception in Bernini’s mind was not geo- 
metrical, but symbolic and spiritual; the curved colonnades at the right and 
left of the Piazza in his vision represent the arms of Christ extended to welcome 
into the church those that advance toward the entrance. The publication of 
these drawings by an American is appropriate, for they are now in this country, 
in the Brandegee Collection, Boston. 

In the Brandegee Collection also are more than twenty sculptor’s models 
wrought by Bernini’s own hands and revealing his methods of work, besides a 
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triking pencil sketch of himself; these are described in the text and reproduced 
in heliotype, the portrait forming the frontispiece of the volume. Of especial 
interest to classical students are excellent plates of several of Bernini’s finished 
works, including the famous Aeneas and Anchises in Rome. 

Three Studies are grouped in the second part of the volume under the 
titles ““The Art of Portraiture, Particularly in Sculpture”; “Pheidias and 
Michael Angelo”’; and ‘A Head of Athena Found at Cyrene.” The head of 
Athena, shown in two plates, was discovered by Mr. Norton at Cyrene and was 
first published with brief comment in the general account of the excavations 
which he prepared for the Bulletin of the Archaeological Institute in 1911. Here 
he gives an extended interpretation, stating in detail his reasons for assigning 
it to an unknown sculptor at Cyrene in the fourth century B.c. Whether 
future discoveries and further study, after the Italians now occupying the 
region have made the head accessible to scholars, shall in all respects confirm 
Mr. Norton’s attribution or not, his treatment is an excellent exemplification 
of archaeological method based on insight as well as technical knowledge, and 
the head itself will hold by no means the lowest place among the relatively few 
indubitable examples of Greek sculpture of a good period. 

The essay on Portraiture traces the development of this branch of art 
in broad outline in classical antiquity, with parallels from other periods of art, 
seeking to disclose the underlying motive and to correlate portraiture with 
other forms of portrayal of the individual. Of the eleven plates illustrating 
this Study no less than seven present little-known or previously unpublished 
Greek and Roman portraits now in this country, three fine examples in the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, a head of a priest of Isis generally designated 
(erroneously) as “Scipio,” a terra cotta bust of a Roman of the latter part of 
the Republic, and a head of a Roman girl; and four superb marbles in the 
Brandegee Collection, a head of Menander, so-called, a bust of Antoninus 
Pius, a head of an old man of the time of the Roman Republic, and a bust 
of the Sabina type. 

The essay on Pheidias and Michael Angelo brings into sharp contrast the 
environment, trend, working methods, and attainments of the sculptor’s art 
in the age of Pericles and in the Italian Renaissance. 

The last Study is devoted to Giorgione, having for its purpose to answer 
the question, What extant paintings may properly be assigned to this master ? 
First the attributions of previous critics, from Vasari to Berenson, are critically 
examined; the second part of the Study is constructive, seeking to demonstrate 
the authenticity of a group of paintings having in common certain qualities 
of composition and technical handling which Mr. Norton finds characteristic 
of this artist. Among the illustrations is a plate showing the beautiful head 
of Christ bearing the Cross, which is in the Gardner Collection, Boston. 

This volume is a protest against the conventional or “academic” view of 
art. Mr. Norton believes that students and teachers of art rely too much upon 
what they find in books, upon tradition and externals. He emphasizes the 
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cultivation of “the seeing eye’ and the concentration of attention upon those 
essential qualities in an object of art which lend to it its power of appeal. 

To this point of view no serious student of the art of any period will be 
disposed to take exception. The appeal of a work of art, however, is never 
precisely the same to any two individuals, but will vary according to tempera- 
ment, training, mental content, mood, or physical condition, and other factors 
too subtle to be easily analyzed. From the nature of the case the problem of 
the art critic is at bottom psychological, and his valuations must be in a large 
degree subjective; aesthetic criticism and interpretation have their greatest 
value in stimulation to a closer observation and more sincere, because more 
intelligent, appreciation. 

That readers interested in any of the fields of art represented in this volume 
will find it helpful in their readjustment of aesthetic values cannot be doubted. 
To many it will be an inspiration, to some a revelation. Few, perhaps, will 
accept all Mr. Norton’s conclusions without qualification or dissent; but 
even the critic who may now and then disagree with him will throughout the 
book recognize the expression of an artistic temperament rarely fitted to make 
others see what it so clearly sees in a masterpiece. The characterizations are 
often vigorously phrased, as in the following comment upon the head of the 
Roman in the Brandegee Collection:. 


This is a superb example of Roman portraiture of the time of the Republic. It 
cannot lay claim to any beauty of form or feature; it is uncompromisingly homely. 
Nevertheless it has a certain fascination for the beholder. The sculptor was a great 
master. The way in which he has rendered the signs of old age in the withered neck, 
the irregular wrinkles of the brow, and the uneven mouth is magnificent. It is realism 
of a perfect kind, for the evidence of the wear and tear of life is subdued by and made 
minor to the splendid and enduring vigour of the mind and character behind the cheer- 
ful old face. What an old age! The sap may be running slow, the body may show 
the blows dealt by life, but the stiff, short hair is still thick, the head is still held upright 
and forward. It isa face of a clean-living, plain-thinking man, one who had “held both 
hands before the fires of life,”” and seems to scarcely suppress a smile at the thought 
that any one should want the portrait of his old face. 

Francis W. KELSEY 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


The Composition of the Iliad. By Austin SmytH. London: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1914. Pp. viii+225. 6s. 

Mr. Smyth is one of those gifted and honored Englishmen who have both 
a vocation and an avocation. In his vocation he is librarian of the House of 
Commons, in his avocation he is an eager and learned student of Homer. As 
a student of Homer he has made the “fortunate discovery” that the Iliad 
consists of three perfectly balanced divisions, each of 4,500 verses, and each in 
turn of 15 songs of exactly 300 verses. No song has more and no song has less 
than just that number. Mr. Smyth has thus discovered a law of criticism by 
which spurious verses may unerringly be detected, and he has thus found that 
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many verses long under suspicion are indeed spurious, but he has rescued many 
others from unjust doubts. Everything works out with astounding precision, 
so that by the rejection of the small number of 2,193 verses and by some shifting 
and rearranging of the balance there emerge just the 45 songs, each of 300 
verses. Indeed so ably is the material handled that one can hardly doubt that 
Mr. Smyth can take the same poetry and find that it would exactly fit into 
30 songs, each of 500 verses. 

When Fick made his great discovery of the secret law of numbers he found 
that the J/iad was made up of lays of 242 verses each, but later when he stum- 
bled on the great truth that Homer wrote only in multiples of 3 and that the 
fifth power of 3 was 243, then oddly enough he saw that just one genuine line 
too much had been rejected from each song, and this one line gave the 
needed 243. 

Mr. Smyth thinks future editors should publish only these 13,500 verses, 
since they alone are genuine, while the rest destroy the appreciation of Homer. 

It might be interesting to see how his tests of rejected verses agree with 
those of Van Leeuwen; I mean the tests in regard to the duration of the Trojan 
War. Smyth regards as genuine B, 295; M, 15; and Q 765, verses which 
definitely assign ten years to the Trojan War. Indeed he does not even ques- 
tion their Homeric authorship, while he as certainly banishes from the Jliad 
many of those verses on which Van Leeuwen rested his theory of the short 
war. This shows how hard it is for any two interpolation theories to agree; 
Smyth sets up one rule and then cuts the Jliad down to that; Van Leeuwen, 
an entirely different rule, and proceeds to adjust Homer to that, and both end 
with a different and inferior Homer. If Homer had been forced to pick up 
and carry every poor verse found in his way, then unlucky Onomacritus deserves 
the tears of the world, for he was banished from Athens for adding a harmless 
verse to so trifling a poet as Musaeus. Does anyone believe that a conserva- 
tive spirit which would not tolerate the addition of a single verse to the poetry 
of Musaeus would have stood quietly by while 2,193 verses were added to the 
Iliad ? 

Mr. Smyth knows Homer and has literary appreciation and high ability, 
but any theory which rests on numerical identities or free interpolations in 


Homer is doomed in advance to failure. 
Joun A. Scott 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Recent Developments in Textual Criticism. An Inaugural Lecture 
Delivered before the University [of Oxford] on June 6, 1914. 
By Apert C. Crark. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1914. 

Pp. 28. Is. 
The pamphlet opens with a tribute to the late Robinson Ellis and to his 
success in promoting classical research in England. The paper proper deals 
first with the importance of paleography in modern textual criticism, and a 
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summary of the advance along this line is given: the aid of photographs, the 
work of Traube, the study of local hands. Clark then turns to the assistance 
rendered by historical study, citing as an example the important results gained 
for the study of Cicero from a mediaeval MS catalogue. Here as elsewhere 
in the pamphlet he alludes briefly to his truly wonderful work on the text of 
Cicero—a work which will long stand as a monument. Other matters taken 
up briefly are the effect of the Caroline Renaissance and the great Renaissance, 
the mistakes and characteristics of scribes, the critical principles furnished 
by newly found papyri, namely that we must not despise late MSS and espe- 
cially that we must not reject passages omitted in the older and supposedly 
better MSS. Some attention is then devoted to prose rhythm and its useful- 
ness in text criticism, both in deciding between variant readings and in testing 
suspected works. More space is devoted to the omission of lines in MSS, and 
a brief résumé is given of a recent book by the author on the Primitive Text of 
the Gospels and Acts. His method of utilizing omissions to draw conclusions 
about the archetype is not new (cf., e.g., Rand in AJ P, XXVI, 329, note), but 
its application to New Testament criticism is new. His conclusions will be 
of great importance if accepted by New Testament critics, for he asserts the 
genuineness of a number of passages usually rejected as interpolations. He 
seems, however, to carry his method too far. A study of a similar sort is 
promised soon for Cicero. 

The paper, in short, is an authoritative, lucid, and stimulating review 
of recent progress in textual criticism (for a paper covering in part the same 
ground, cf. the reviewer’s “Present Status of Latin Text Criticism” in the 


Classical Weekly, IV, 25 ff.). 
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